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from San Francisco during 
the past week. The first buoyant re- 
sponse to the challenge of disaster has 
been superseded by the sober second 
thought which realizes the vastness of 
the problem before the city. There are 
still 250,000 homeless, hungry people to 
be fed, clothed and sheltered and on May 
5 only ten days’ supply of food was on 
hand. The supplies that were rushed 
to the city from all parts of the country 
when the news of the disaster was first 
sent out, have ceased, coming spontan- 
eously. There seems to be danger of 
actual suffering. Under this pressure as 
well as for other reasons the authorities 
have decided that all men who are physi- 
cally able to work, must do so or leave 
the city. A careful system of checks has 
been put in force so that the food can 
be used with economy. The basis of the 
amount given to each person is the day’s 
ration of the United States army. There 
seems to be confusion as to the amount 
of money the finance committee can rely 
upon. Chairman James D. Phelan reports 
that he has received less than five mil- 
lions and that less than three-quarters 
of a million is available. The daily press 
- however reports that $20,000,000 has 
been subscribed. The $2,500,000, voted 
by Congress could be used only for sup- 
plies and the Secretary of War expended 
all but $300,000 of this immediately. This 
uncertainty in so vital a matter shows 
how important was the move to central- 
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The problem of helping those who or- 
dinarily do not need help is coming to 
the front. As the various temporary hos- 
pitals are closed, the physicians and sur- 
geons who for days gave their services to 
the sick and wounded, are released to at- 
tend to their own personal affairs. But 
they are without offices, instruments; 
even without patients. What are they 
to do? How are they to be helped? In 
similar plight are the lawyers whose 
books were burned, or the domestic ser- 
vants who can not earn a livelihood in 
their old way, locally, until the homes in 
which they worked have been rebuilt. 
For aiding the professional men, by sup- 
plying them with books and instruments 
a fund has already been started by the 
California representative of the Hunting- 
ton estate, who subscribed $30,000. 
Small loans without security will prob- 
ably have to be made to enable the small 
shop keepers to resume business. Up 
to this time, the right of way has been 
perforce given to the immediate question 
of devising means and methods of feed- 
ing the hungry, but from now on these 
more far-reaching problems will engage 
the committee. 


At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish 
Charities in Philadelphia Sunday, to- 
gether with representatives of a number 
of other Jewish societies, the San Fran- 
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cisco situation was discussed at length. 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, manager of the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, 
and associate editor of CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons, and Rabbi J. L. Magnes 
of Brooklyn, were commissioned to set 
out for California at once. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the situation 
does not demand the raising of special 
funds for Jewish residents who have suf- 
fered by the catastrophe; their economic 
necessities will be met by the general 
relief measures devised to meet the needs 
of all members of the community. The 
subscriptions of Jewish contributors to 
the funds of the National Red Cross 
have been especially generous. 

The mission of Dr. Frankel and Dr. 
Magnes will be rather to confer with 
representative Jews of San Francisco 
upon the future general needs of the 
Jewish people of California—the pros- 
pects for rebuilding their various social 
institutions, asylums, hospitals and the 
like, and the resources necessary to re- 
establish them. 

Ree ces umptive Consider these simple ele- 

in Every 100 ments in the life of the 
Washingtonians-\/tional Capital. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has a population 
of approximately 300,000 people. Near- 
ly 90,000 of this number are negroes. 
This very large negro population neces- 
sarily means a much larger percentage of 
poverty than would otherwise obtain. 
The negro race is peculiarly susceptible 
to tuberculosis. The manner in which 
many of the inhabitants of the alleys in 
Washington are housed is conducive to 
the spread of this disease. There is no 
law requiring the registration of cases 
of tuberculosis in the District of Colum- 
bia, and hence the number of persons suf- 
fering from that disease is not known. 
Last year 904 died from tuberculosis, and 
it is estimated that there are between 
2,500 and 3,000 consumptives in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. However that may be, 
the most casual consideration of the facts 
just stated as to the racial division of 
the population, the amount of poverty 
and the housing conditions emphasize 
the need of proper hospital facilities for 
indigent cases. Not only is such care 
needed for the many victims, because 
they are unable to provide suitable treat- 
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ment at their own expense, but their mode — 


of life is such that, if not treated, they 
are likely to be prolific sources of infec- 
tion. It would be difficult to imagine a 
city of the size of Washington that pre- 
sents more urgent reason for proper hos- 
pital facilities for indigent tuberculosis 
patients. Yet in the face of this, practi- 
cally nothing has thus far been done by 
the public authorities to provide the nec- 
essary care. Again, in this is Washing- 
ton a type of many American cities in 
contrast to the increasing few that are 
leading in the war with consumption and 
progressive action at the national capital 
should lead to similar advances  else- 
where. 

The only hospital provision for con- 
sumptives is that furnished by four 
small shacks, or tents, which accommo- 
date a total number of twenty-four pa- 
tients. These shacks are located on the 
grounds of the Washington Asylum (an 
institution consisting of workhouse, alms- 
house and hospital) and were erected by 
private benevolence. The city bears the 
cost of providing maintenance for the 
patients. Only twenty-four beds for 
indigent consumptives in a city of 
over 300,000 population, and_ these 
beds in shacks located on the work- 
house grounds! Of course, many self- 
respecting poor persons, in need of hos- 
pital treatment, are deterred from accept- 
ing such treatment, owing to the fact 
that the only place where such care is 
provided is on the prison grounds and 
in connection with the workhouse admin- 
istration. Nevertheless, the demand for 
such treatment is so great, that these 
shacks, located disadvantageously as they 
are, have been crowded constantly, and 
the overflow has had to be received in 
the general wards of the Washington 
Asylum Hospital, where the sick poor of 
the city, suffering from all kinds of 
diseases, are treated. 


The congested conditions 
peso at the Washington Asylum 
Hospite Beat FLospital are clearly set 

forth in the following ex- 

tract from a letter of the superintendent 
of that institution, addressed to the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
on March 30, 1906: 
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I desire respectfully to bring to your at- 
tention the serious situation in the Washing- 
ton Asylum Hospital, on account of the large 
number of consumptive patients. The report 
of the superintendent of nurses sets forth 
that on March 2, 1906, we had forty-two tu- 
berculous patients out of a total of 139. 
Twenty-four of these tuberculous patients 
were in the four tents provided by private 
beneficence, and the remaining eighteen tu- 
berculous patients were housed in the regu- 
lar hospital wards with the other sick pa- 
tients, both medical and surgical. Since the 
report was made, we have been averaging 
forty tuberculosis patients, a very decided in- 
crease over the average of last year. They are 
all proper cases for care and treatment here. 
The indications are that there will be a 
steady increase of this class of indigent pa- 
tients. No other hospital will receive them 
and we are in no position to deny admission 
to legitimate cases. They are, despite every 
precaution we may take, a menace to other 
sick patients in the wards. Our contingent 
appropriation for the year is considerably 
overdrawn, on account of the unforeseen 
increase in our population during the year, 
so that we have no available funds to pro- 
vide additional tents or shacks, or to pro- 
vide the necessary food and service re- 
mired. -* + _ * 

The local authorities are awake to the 
conditions and the necessity for relief, 
and the board of charities and the com- 
missioners of the District of Colum- 
bia have asked for an  appropria- 
tion of $150,000 to provide a_ hos- 
pital for indigent tubercular cases. 
This request has been supported by the 
Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, citizens’ organizations and commit- 
tees, as well as by the press and public 
generally, and there is this year a much 
more urgent demand for relief in this 
direction than ever before. The city owns 
a tract of over thirty acres, admirably 
located, and in every way suitable for 
the erection of such a hospital. The plan 
is to erect a plain, substantial administra- 
tion and service building and a ward 
building, to provide for those advanced 
cases for whom little in the way of cure 
or improvement can be expected. Such 
persons ought not to be exposed to the 
rigors of outdoor treatment to the same 
degree as persons who can be greatly 
benefited thereby. It is very necessary, 
however, that these very advanced and 
hopeless cases should be in a proper in- 
stitution, because they are at present a 
great danger to the community as foci of 


infection. 
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In addition to these two build- 
ings, it is proposed to provide for an 
indefinite number of tents or shacks for 
the treatment of the large number of 
patients whom we can hope to benefit by 
the open air method. The need is so 
apparent, and the desires of the commun- 
ity so manifest, that a confident hope of 
securing the appropriation referred to 
during the present session seems justi- 
fied. A sanatorium was established a 
few months ago for the care and treat- 
ment of patients able to pay $10 a week 
and upwards. Dr. George M. Sternberg 
(surgeon general, U. S. A., retired) has 
charge and is giving his personal service 
without compensation. The results so 
far justify the conclusion that the 
meteorological conditions favor the out- 
door treatment of consumptives and there 
is no reason why the ultimate results 
should not be as beneficial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Maryland as else- 
where. 


Education as related to so- 
cial needs was the subject 
of the ninth annual confer- 
ence of the Eastern Public Education 
Association which met in New York last 
month. Thirty-four organizations were 
represented—all non-professional bodies 
from the educational standpoint, com- 
posed of residents of various cities rep- 
resented, who have taken an active in- 
terest in their departments of education. 
Some, like the public education associa- 
tions of Philadelphia, New York, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Richmond, Va.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., or independent bodies; others 
are strong committees of general or- 
ganizations such as the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston, the Women’s Civic 
Federation of Elizabeth, the Arundell 
Club of Baltimore and the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia. The organizations are 
based on the principle that an education 
in public opinion is an absolute neces- 
sity if the public schools are to do their 
best work. If local educational officials 
are more progressive than a community, 
the task of the organization is obvious— 
it must do all it can to interpret the work 
of these officials and to help them gain 
the confidence of the public who must 
pay the taxes. If the educational officials 
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are less progressive than a community, 
the responsibility is equally urgent—the 
organization must do all it can to prod 
the officials. 

One of the definite values of the con- 
ference lies in affording opportunities 
for an examination of the school equip- 
ment of the city where held. Thus, there 
were visits to the Girls’ Technical High 
School, the High School of Commerce, 
the Ethical Culture School, the Children’s 
School Farm of DeWitt Clinton Park, 
where Mrs. Parsons gave an address, and 
to a number of the public schools on 
the East Side where special classes for 
backward or defective children, for for- 
eigners and the like, were visited. 

The range of subjects discussed under 
the general title may be indicated by 
reference to a few of the speakers—Dr. 
Samuel P. Dutton, Supt. of Teachers’ 
College School, City Supt. of Schools 
William H. Maxwell, who spoke on edu- 
cation as related to social needs; Miss 
Julia Richman on the opportunities of 
the East Side; Miss Catherine S. Lever- 
ich on the public school girl’s athletic 
league; Miss Margaret Livingston Chan- 
ler on a child’s education in relation to 
trades; Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman of 
the Manhattan Trade School, leading in 
the discussion; Dr. Felix Adler spoke of 
the teaching of ethics in the schools, and 
Peter W. Dykema of festivals as a 
vitalizing force in school work, and 
Franklin C. Lewis on education for self 
mastery. Bernard Cronson discussed 
self-government in schools; Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, the origin and development of the 
City History Club of which she is presi- 
dent; and Bernard S. Deutsch gave de- 
scriptions of two of the typical classes— 
Liberty Class at the College Settlement, 
and the Roosevelt Class at the Educa- 
tional Alliance. 


Eight Years The People’s Institute, 
New York, held the clos- 
ing meeting of its eighth 
season at Cooper Union, April 29, Bird 
S. Coler, Dr. John P. Peters, Dr. Thomas 
R. Slicer and John DeWitt Warner 
speaking on various phases of the out- 
look for civic and social improvement. 
An interesting feature of the evening 
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People’s 
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was the presence of seventy-five children, 


members of the junior clubs, who march- 


- ed into the hall singing patriotic songs. 


The courses of the institute this year 
at Cooper Union have been very largely 


attended, the total attendance for the six — 


months’ season being about 125,000; it 
is estimated that 15,000 different per- 
sons, of whom eighty-five per cent. are 
working men, attended at some time or 
other during the year; over 3,000 per- 
sons are registered as regular attendants. 

This year, more than 20,000 seats for 
productions of Shakespearean and other 
high-class dramas have been sold to 
school children and others at reduced 
prices, through the institute. The insti- 
tute co-operates with the People’s Sym- 
phony Concert Association in providing 
good music at low prices. Two first 
voters’ courses have been offered, one 
on the upper East Side and one in a hall 
near Cooper Union, and each of these 
has resulted in the formation of a civic 
club, designed to do educative work for 
its own members and improve local con- 
ditions. The People’s Institute Club A, 
with 350 members of both sexes, does a 
varied social and educational work and is 
self-supporting. 
girls, and clubs of children studying city 
history and simple civics, are also new 
with the year. Worked out fully, this 
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series of clubs would constitute a graded — 
school of citizenship, taking the children — 


from thirteen or fourteen years into the 
junior clubs, bringing them later into 
civic clubs for young men and young 
women, and finally making it possible for 
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them to carry on their education as adults — 


and to assist practically, in large civic 
movements, in the central gatherings of 
the institute. Although these gatherings 
are now housed at the Cooper Union, 


the institute greatly desires a building of : 
its own, where all its different activities — 


could be centered. A final development 
of the year is a movement to organize the 
members of the institute’s audiences in- 


to a league with a small membership fee, — 
pledged to the promotion, as a non-parti- | 
san body, of clean, efficient government _ 
in the general interest, and ultimately to — 


extend the league, through branch cen- 
ters, to all sections of the city. 
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Four Leaders in Philanthropy 


who have died since the last 


year’s Conference 


Andrew Elmore 
of Wisconsin 


F. B. Sanborn 


In accepting the invitation to write a 
brief memorial of my ancient friend and 
fellow-laborer in the National Confer- 
ence of Charities for more than thirty 
years, it will be of his administrative 
and philanthropic activity that I shall 
speak, although that was but a depart- 
ment of his very long and varied life. He 
died in his ninety-second year, and sev- 
enty-five of those years were more or 
less given to the public service in some 
form or other; while yet he by no means 
neglected the material basis of such ser- 
vice. He was a merchant so early and so 
successful that he was able, before middle 
life, to command his time, and help lay 
the foundations of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, which was his adopted home for 
nearly seventy years. Born on the banks 
of the Hudson, in May, 1814, he came 
into political life in youth, before the 
founders of the republic had all gone to 
rest, and when the second and third gen- 
erations of statesmen were on the busy 
stage. Patriotism with his contempor- 
aries was not so much a vaunt as an 
anxious and profound sentiment; the 
dangers of the nation had by no means 
been surmounted, and its chief crisis of 
nationality was still far before it when he 
left his native state and took up his abode 
in the western wilderness among the In- 
dians and pioneers. He shared the risks 
and profits of the Indian trade, and held 
for years the confidence of the red men, 
who found, as all did, that his word 
was sacred and his spirit just. This and 
his native shrewdness and_ geniality 
brought him early into public life, while 
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his moderate political ambition kept him 
in positions where he could do good, and 
provide for the future of the community, 
rather than in those uneasy seats of power 
to which the capable and the incapable 
so generally aspire. There was no office 
in Wisconsin that he could not have filled 
with success and honor; but he chose 
rather to be the quiet worker in the com- 
mittee-room and the persuasive counsel- 
lor in private, than to fill the public eye 
in conspicuous places. 

How early he undertook the tasks of 
public charity I never heard him say; but 
when I first met him at New York in 
May, 1874, on his sixtieth birthday, he 
was already at the head of the Wisconsin 
public charities, and had begun their re- 
construction and reformation. As in all 
new states, the burdens were not yet 
heavy, and there was good will in the 
people to bear them,—but great lack of 
experience and much danger of taking 
the bad path instead of the good one. 
Everything was mixed and many things 
were confused; but it was the special 
talent of Mr. Elmore to bring order out 
of confusion, and to classify where sep- 
aration was needful. And he not only 
saw what was best to be done, but had 
the enviable gift of persuasion, to a de- 
gree seldom equalled among persons of 
my acquaintance. When he chose suav- 
ity in argument, it was a charming pleas- 
ure to be convinced by him; when the 
opposition was powerful, he had ways of 
making the situation itself compel the 
assent of the unwilling. And as he 
sought nothing for himself except the 
opportunity to serve and benefit, the 
things to which he persuaded men did 
not return to plague and thwart him, as 
very justly may happen to the selfish per- 
suader. 
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Wisconsin owes him much for wise di- 
rection from its earliest territorial organ- 
ization until it had become a dominant 
state in the northwest; but his greatest 
service was in organizing the care of the 
insane upon a wise and equitable system, 
as between the state and the counties. 
It was his own device, and it was so 
automatic that, once established, it goes 
on by its own justice and utility. The 
central authority has the controlling 
voice, as it should, in the classification 
and care of the insane, but the local au- 
thority is not set aside for all but the 
convenient function of paying the large 
and increasing costs,—as is too often the 
case in other states. The local authorities 
of Wisconsin also have important duties 
of building and management, and the 
costs are so shared that both parties to 
the bargain get the best of it,—a con- 
summation much to be wished, but sel- 
dom, in other matters, to be reached. 

The private virtues of Mr. Elmore 
were the foundation of his public virtues. 
He was genial, kindly, whole-souled, ex- 
cellent of judgment, and as modest as a 
man of his abounding wisdom ought to 
be. That is, he was so well fitted to 
lead, that it would have been false mod- 
esty always to decline leadership; but he 
made his manifest superiority as easy to 
others as human frailty will allow. He 
retained his excellent faculties to the last 
and was exerting them for others when 
death summoned him. 


Phillip C. Garrett 


of Pennsylwania 


Isabel C. Barrows 


That for almost a qurter of a century 
Mr. Garrett was a manufacturer of tex- 
tile fabrics is quite forgotten by those 
whose acquaintance with him extended 
only over the last twenty-five years of his 
life, which was devoted entirely to public 
welfare instead of to business affairs. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1834, graduating 
from Haverford at the age of seventeen, 
his entire life was spent in his native state 
and his rare wisdom and broad charity 
were devoted to the service of that state. 
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As chairman of the famous “committee 
of one hundred,” he helped to purge the 
city of Philadelphia of many evils in 
the early eighties. As president of the 
State Board of Public Charities and as 
president of the State Lunacy Commis- 
sion, he extended his usefulness to all 
parts of Pennsylvania. But no state and 
no race could confine his interests. For 
many years he was on the board of Indian 
commissioners, a work that carried him 
over Indian reservations and made him 
one of the first band that afterwards 
grew into the Mohonk Indian conference, 
which for so many years has helped to 
guide the fortunes of the red people. 
The other conferences supported by the 
princely hospitality of A. K. Smiley, that 
for the negro and for the promotion of 
arbitration in place of war, owed much 
of their efficiency to the sagacity and 
prudence of Mr. Garrett, who was al- 
ways a welcome member of these gath- 
erings. 

Mr. Garrett likewise gave his support 
to the conference of superintendents of 
schools for the feeble minded and when 
possible attended their meetings, but to 
no work of a public character did he give 
more faithful allegiance than to the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, which seemed to him to unite in 
one organization the efforts for the bet- 
terment of humanity in which he was so 
deeply interested. 

When the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction met for the first 
time in the city of Washington, in 188s, 
Mr. Garrett was the president and his 
courtesy, grace and fairness as a presid- 
ing officer are recalled with pleasure by 
those who were there. His opening ad- 
dress on that occasion might well be read 
at the coming meeting in Philadelphia 
without the change of a word, so far- 
sighted was it as to the needs of the 
country and so slowly has the country 
supplied those needs. There is hardly 
a cause advocated to-day in the way of 
charity and reform which he did not 
plead for then. It is interesting to see, 
from his own words, how he looked upon 
the subjects coming under the ken of 
this conference. Referring to the two 
provinces covered by the name, he says: 
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One is exceedingly broad and comprehen- 
Sive, and is properly construed to comprise 
those fundamental questions which relate 
to anticipation and prevention, as well as 
treatment of crime, pauperism and defect. 
These fundamentals are in reality more im- 
portant than the cure of evils that have once 
taken root. The other class relates solely 
to the correction of character become bad, 
and covers penal and reformatory matters 
only. 


The subjects which Mr. Garrett sug- 
gested should be studied and presented 
by the conference have been always part 
of the program as the years have gone 
on, but they have been practically adopt- 
ed in few states. They embrace such 
suggestions as efforts to abate the evils 
of intemperance; to lessen lynchings, the 
introduction of kindergartens and kinder- 
kitchens; compulsory education, immi- 
gration; hospitals and nursing; putting 
out of sight the idea of revenge in puni- 
tive measures and giving prominence to 
restoration; not making confinement 
within prison walls “a necessary sequence 
of crime, if reformation of the offender 
can be accomplished in another way * 
* * and it can be effected in other 
ways and much better effected in the 
treatment of offending childhood and 
youth”; graded and classified reforma- 
tories for all first convictions; the pro- 
bation system for first offenders; the 
abolishing of county jails, or reducing 
them in number, reforming them com- 
pletely and making them detention places 
only; the cottage system for juven- 
ile reformatories and insane asylums; 
classification in prisons and penitentiar- 
ies; cumulative sentences for hardened 
criminals and retaining incorrigibles be- 
hind bars permanently; labor for all,— 
the youth, the prisoner, the insane, the 
pauper, the tramp, the vagrant,—labor 
not as a curse, but whose value as a 
reforming agent, physically, mentally and 
morally, is not to be overestimated; 
schools for the imbecile, the epileptic and 
the feeble minded; the organization of 
charity in the country as well as the city. 

In all these suggestions the gentle 
spirit of Mr. Garrett appears. He never 
scolds, he never lays down rules for 
people to obey. For instance, he says, 
“The present system fails to reach the 
evil of vagrancy, because as soon as the 
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city grows too hot for the tramp he still 
has the green pastures and still waters 
of the country for his home, and goes 
forth to dwell with the lilies of the field, 
where no charity organization can make 
him afraid. Some thorough scheme 
needs to be devised by which it will be 
as impossible for these parasites on so- 
ciety to live and flourish in mountain and 
meadow as in the crowded metropolis,’— 
which is as true to-day as when it was 
written twenty-one years ago. 

The recent excellent index of papers 
published by the conference shows at a 
glance how important a part the word 
of Mr. Garrett played for many years, 
but no printed page can reveal the abso- 
lute crystalline purity of his character, 
the strict sense of justice, the overflowing 
hospitality to ideas, the generous support 
of every worthy cause, by hand and heart 
and mind, the genial love of home and 
friends, the genuine modesty, which were 
best appreciated by those who knew and 
loved the man. It is with a sense of deep 
loss that his old friends of the confer- 
ence will at length meet in his native city, 
to which he long wished to welcome 
them. They will miss the warm grasp 
of his hand and the pleasure of looking 
into those clear seeing eyes which dis- 
cerned so much truth, which are now 
closed forever. Yet his memory will be 
kept green not only in their hearts, but 
by that very printed page which con- 
serves so much, though it reveals so 
little, of the real man. 


Judge Kinne 
of lowa 
Isaac A. Loos 

The cause of practical philanthropy has 
lost a strong and able support in the 
death of Judge Lavega G. Kinne of 
Iowa. Judge Kinne at the time of his 
death, March 16 last, was senior member 
of the Boardof Controlof State Penal and 
Charitable Institutions. He was one of 
the three original members of the board 
appointed in 1898, Ex-Governor Lar- 
rabee and John Cownie having been the 
other two members. Under the chair- 
manship of Governor Larrabee the board 
organized and did its work during the 
first several years. When the latter re- 
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tired Gifford S. Robinson was appointed 
to succeed him, Robinson having been 
formerly supreme justice of lowa. This 
board has from its beginning and 
through its career been a strong one, and 
Judge Kinne has been through all this 
time one of its conspicuous members. By 
training Judge Kinne was a lawyer and 
jurist, by temperament and natural gifts 
he was a public servant of the highest 
order. Sympathetic, of large views, cour- 
ageous and resourceful, he was much 
more than a _ routine administrator. 
Everything he touched felt the influence 
of his large personality. He took a re- 
markable personal interest in the financial 
management, in the official staff, and in 
the inmates of every institution under his 
charge. His generous humanity and 
profound insight qualified him exception- 
ally for dealing with the tasks of his 
position. He had a scientific interest in 
the development of the administration of 
penal and charitable institutions, and 
labored not only for the present adjust- 
ment of these interests but devoted his 
large abilities to the development of plans 
which would tell in the future. 

Judge Kinne has had the principal 
charge of the editing and publication of 
the Bulletin of State Institutions issued 
quarterly by the board of control, in 
which the reports and proceedings of the 
quarterly conference of superintendents 
with the board of control at Des Moines 
are printed, together with occasional pa- 
pers and discussions contributed by 
experts on their special subjects. The 
last work of note by Judge Kinne was 
the investigation of tuberculosis, inau- 
gurated largely through his efforts sev- 
eral years ago and bearing fruit in a 
state-wide movement within the past 
year. 

Before his appointment as a member 
of the State Board of Control, Judge 
Kinne was on the supreme bench of Iowa 
and lecturer in law in the State Univer- 
sity of lowa. The author of many papers 
and reports, he is best known to the legal 
profession through his text on Pleading 
and Practice, a work that relates specially 
to judicial procedure in Iowa. He was 
sixty years old at the time of his death. 


The law which organized the board 
provides for the minority representation. 
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Judge Kinne having been a democrat he 
was succeeded by a democrat, John T. 
Hamilton of Cedar Rapids, at one time 
representative in congress from the fifth 
district of Iowa. Mr. Hamilton has large 
business interests, and some surprise has 
been expressed that he should have been 
willing to sacrifice them to accept a place 
on the board. The explanation of this 
is that membership on the board has 
been made honorable and so is capable of 
commanding strong men. 


Josephine Shaw Lowell 
of New York 


In the December magazine number of 
this magazine was published a review of 
the services of Josephine Shaw Lowell 
in the cause of philanthropy and social 
advance, so that it will be unnecessary 
here to go into the particular contribu- 
tions which she made to the sessions of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. In pursuance of a resolution 
offered at the memorial meeting for Mrs. 
Lowell in New York in November, the 
following committee was appointed to 
plan a permanent memorial: 

Seth Low Thomas M. Mulry 


Herbert Adams ob Frederick RA 
George Foster Peabody 
Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D. 

Mrs. Joseph M. Price 
J. Hampden Robb 
Augustus St. Gaudens 
Mrs. William H. Schief- 


felin 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Carl Schurz 
Miss Louisa L. Schuyler 
James Speyer 
William R. Stewart 
J. G. Phelps Stokes 
Miss Lillian D. Wald 
Miss Dlizabeth S. Wil- 
liams 


Felix Adler 

Otto T. Bannard 
Joseph Barondess 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
B. Ogden Chisolm 

R. Fulton Cutting 

Rey. W. T. Hlsing 

R. W. Gilder 

Edward C. Henderson 
J. J. Higginson 

Rev. J. O. S. Hunting- 


ton 
Rev. William R. Hunt- 
ington, D. D. 
Miss Annie B. Jennings 
Mrs. Frederick 8S. Lee 
George B. McClellan 


It is appropriate to add these verses to 
those we have already printed in tribute 


to Mrs. Lowell: 


The Service-Tree 


(To Josephine Shaw Lowell) 
John Finley 
(The Century, May, 1906) 


There’s an old Icelandic rune, 
Chanted to a mournful tune, 

Of the service-tree, that grows 
O’er the sepulchres of those 
Who for others’ sins have died,— 
Others’ hatred, greed, or pride,— 
Living monuments that stand, 
Planted of no human hand. 


The Story of Ward L 


So from her fresh-flowered grave— 
Hers who all her being gave 
Other lives to beautify, 

Other ways to purify— 

There shall spring a spirit-tree, 

In her loving memory, 

Till its top shall reach the skies, 
Telling of her sacrifice. 


In Memoriam 
The New York Evening Post, April 14, 1906. 
As now and then a star breaks through the 
gloom, 
With glow so strong, so tender, and serene, 
Dispelling, one by one the brooding clouds— 
Till midnight shade melts in the glow of 
morn— 
So, now and then a soul serene and strong 
Shines downward through the clouds of hu- 


man pain, 

And through the dark of human need and 
wrong, 

Till, ‘neath its patient toil and radiant 


calm— 
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Evil shrinks back abashed, 
crowned. 

A star like this is for no land or clime; 

Each cloud alike its radiance must share, 

And when its light is lost, the whole earth 
mourns. 


and good is 


A soul like hers to the wide world belongs, 

Its light, though sometimes hid awhile or 
quenched, 

Flames ever at the heart of human woes; 

And, kept alive by those who knew and loved, 

Becomes consuming fire to every wrong 

That holds humanity in suffering’s thrall. 


Shine on, O Star! in life’s oft-clouded heaven! 
Burn on, O Soul of flame! in life’s sore needs. 
Pierce e’en our sadness! Let thy light be 
given 
To those who glad would follow where it 
leads, 
Who fain would change their love and grief 
to deeds. 
Mary Lowe DICKINSON. 


The Story of Ward L’ 


Clara Irvin 


Last year we told of our early attempts 
to find suitable and interesting occupa- 
tion for the crippled, paralyzed men of 
Ward L in the City Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, on Blackwell’s Island, New 
York. The physical condition of these 
men is such that they have not been em- 
ployed in any of the institution’s work- 
shops or schemes of labor. The major- 
ity of them have given up hope of any 
kind of occupation: they pass their days 
in dreary inactivity, seated beside their 
beds, and few observers would believe 
that they are capable of accomplishing 
anything. But during the past year we 
have received new proofs to support our 
belief that these hopeless men may be en- 
couraged and helped to try to work again. 
Our experiment has spread beyond Ward 
L and it is a former inmate of Ward M 
who tells his story. 


I came to Ward M in 1903, nearly helpless 
with locomotor ataxia, and almost beside 
myself with grief after many troubles. One 
day Miss Fowler was sent to persuade me to 
try my hand at basket-weaving, and after 
some urging I started a basket for her, just 
to please her, although I did not expect ever 
to finish it. As I worked with the raffia, and 
the basket grew, I became more interested, 


and my brain seemed clearer every night. 
My hands and arms trembled less and less 
as I used them and I can now control them 
so much that I can hone razors again. I 
used to be a barber. 

In 1905 I was able to leave the Home on 
Blackwell’s Island, and am now boarding 
in New York. I earn about $4.00 a month 
honing razors and making baskets, and my 
wife helps by her wages to pay my board. 
One of our children is living with her uncle 
and the other is at a children’s home. We 
hope some day to have our own home with 
them again. 

S. has knitted twenty-two shawls and 
thirty-seven pairs of wristlets within the 
year. He used his earnings to buy deli- 
cacies for a son in the Tuberculosis In- 
firmary of the Metropolitan Hospital, 
and later paid for this son’s burial be- 
side his mother. More recently he has 
paid weekly premiums on the life insur- 
ance policy of another son. He is trying 
to get a pension, with which, supplement- 
ed by his earnings, he may be able to 
support himself, and no longer depend on 
the city for maintenance. 

We are trying constantly to find in- 
mates like these who by new ideas 
and new channels for work may be re- 


1Those interested in this subject can find the first 
account of the work in CHARITIES of March 4, 1905. 
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deemed from hopeless dependence to a 
self-supporting life. 

In another case a daughter has been 
helped to find sufficient suitable work to 
pay for the support of her aged parents, 
who had been dependent on the city for 
some months during her severe illness. 
They are now all living happily together 
in New York. 

Some inmates have worked to buy ar- 
tificial limbs. Others have purchased 
through the teacher, bacon, eggs, coffee, 
milk, cream, cheese, cake, chicken, canned 
peas, salts, pills, liniments, salves, a 
watch, socks, ties, collars, phonograph 
records, knives and various tools, and 
have paid for every article on delivery. 
Many have used their earnings to repay 
debts of gratitude. 

The workers continue to pay, as form- 
erly, for all their materials, and receive 
all the profits of sales when made directly 
by this committee; in some instances, 
however, gladly paying a selling commis- 
sion of 10 per cent to societies holding 
sales, as an inducement for the exhibition 
of their work. In other instances, notably 
in the case of the sales, very considerable 
in quantity, made by the Sunshine So- 
ciety and its individual members, no com- 
mission was charged. Almost $900 was 
paid to the workers during the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1905. 

As they have acquired some skill and 
deftness by making chains and belts, they 
can now be persuaded and taught more 
easily to do more difficult and substantial 
work, and the men have produced this 
winter raffia baskets of various patterns, 
raffa hats, Smyrna rugs which they de- 
sign themselves, illuminated texts and 
initialed dinner cards, and carved wooden 
articles, while fine sewing and cushion 
lace-making have been tried with some 
success among the crippled women. 

Such have been the encouragements to 
continue the efforts of the special com- 
mittee on employment for the infirm 
(New York city visiting committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association) which 
was started among the epileptic women 
of the city hospital in 1893 under the di- 
rection of Miss Rosalie Butler. During 
the year just past, the work of the com- 
mittee has broadened still further, having 
been extended in February, 1905, to the 
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New York City Home for the Aged and — 
Infirm, Brooklyn Division, and more re- 
cently to the New York City Farm Col- 
ony on Staten Island. 

The number of inmates working with 
the assistance of the committee has great- 
ly increased, and a beginning has been ~ 
made in the employment of the blind men 
on Blackwell’s Island. This last task is 
a difficult one, as they have for so long 
been accustomed to do nothing, and so 
general is their habit of dependence. But 
we hope to educate a few of them to 
enter the shops for blind workers which 
the Association for Promoting the Inter- 
ests of the Blind has established in New 
York. 

We are trying to obtain positions for 
some of the more promising inmates 
through the Charity Organization So- 
ciety’s newly established Special Employ- 
ment Bureau for the Handicapped, which 
aims to secure work for those who 
through physical weakness or other 
drawbacks are unable to compete with 
normal applicants, while still capable of 
a certain amount of work. 


This spring we are hoping to employ 
some of the partly able-bodied men, who 
through inefficiency, lack of skill, or lack 
of incentive to work, are idling away 
their time living on the city’s bounty. 
The committee has received many in- 
teresting suggestions for new industries. 
We are assured that it is practicable, and 
will be profitable, to raise chickens, geese, 
violets, and hothouse vegetables. Since 
some weird experiments of ours have 
been developed, by faithful persistence, 
into successful features of the work, we 
are ready to undertake cheerfully a small 
farm annex to Ward L, when the right 
time and the necessary funds shall have 
arrived. Judging by the enthusiasm with 
which the proposal was received to fur- 
nish flower seeds if the inmates would 
promise to tend and cultivate flower- 
beds, the Staten Island cottages should 
be a mass of bloom this summer, and 
this work will of course be done merely 
for the pleasure of working and obtain- 
ing good results, without any expectation 
of pay. Ward L should also have its 
flower gardens, towards whose care 
many of the cripples could do their part. 


From School to Work in Chicago 


A Study of the Central Office that Grants Labor Certificates 


Anna E. Nicholes 


The Consumers’ League of Illinois 


(This is one of a series of articles taKhing up some of the social 


problems of the public schools. 


March 24 was published Miss 


Hood’s description of the house-wifery schools in London; 
April 7, Dr. Cronin’s discussion of the medical’ supervision of 


school children, 


and the articles by Miss Morten and Miss 


Rogers on the school nurse in England and America; May 5, 
Mr. Spargo’s discussion of how foreign municipalities feed their 


school children. 


It is somewhat discouraging to those 
interested in limiting the work of chil- 
dren in the city of Chicago to learn 
that within the two and a half years 
since the Illinois child labor law was 
amended there were issued from the 
Central Office by the public school rep- 
resentative, 30,643 certificates to children 
to go to work. 

In spite of the fact that in Illinois no 
child can work more than eight hours, 
that no child can work after seven o’clock 
at night, 30,643 children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years left 
the public schools to go to work. The 
Central Office is the pulse where one can 
actually feel the life of the throng of 
children entering the industries; it is the 
final official point that touches the chil- 
dren as they leave home and school, with 
the full permission and sanction of the 
state to work in factories, stores and 
offices. On file in this Central Office is 
_ kept the record of every child between 
the restricted ages of fourteen to sixteen 
years who leaves our public or parochial 
schools to go to work; his age, national- 
ity, the grade from which he leaves 
school and a description including height 
and weight. 

Previous to the amendment of the 
child labor law of Illinois, in 1903, the 
only requirement to secure a labor cer- 
tificate for a child was the oath of the 
parent as to the age of the child—and 
as a matter of fact children eight and nine 
years of age were found working with 
certificates filed with their employers and 
duly sworn to, showing the children to 
be fourteen years old. 

The amended law that went into effect 
July 1, 1903, requires the oath of the 
parent as to the child’s age, but also 
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Other articles are to follow.] 


some other paper to back it up, either the 
record of the age as kept in school or a 
birth or baptismal certificate. 

The establishment of the Central Office 
is an interesting story of co-operation on 
the part of the factory inspector’s office, 
the public and the parochial schools. It 
was a provision of the original child 
labor bill, but this portion was weakened 
in the committee room in Springfield by 
an amendment which made it possible 
for the principal of each school to issue 
certificates. 

Uniformity was thus lost in the en- 
forcement of the law as well as the pos- 
sibility of accumulating valuable data 
and experience. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of this Central Office, the Con- 
sumers’ League of Illinois—in order to 
test the enforcement of the child labor 
law—visited more than fifty public and 
parochial schools in the industrial dis- 
tricts. With the data thus secured con- 
ferences were held with the public school 
authorities and with Archbishop Quig- 
ley representing the parochial schools, 
which resulted in the establishment of 
a Central Office with two representatives 
—one for the public schools and one for 
the Catholic parochial schools, the Luth- 
eran parochial schools not as yet co- 
operating. 

To this office the children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years who 
wish to go to work must come with their 
parents, bringing their school record 
which they have received from the prin- 
cipal of the public school or head of the 
parochial! school. The parent here makes 
affidavit as to the age of the child. The 
school record indicates his age on record 
in school, and his ability to read and 
write. The final certificate is then issued 
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to the child, of which two duplicates are 
inade—one is left on file at the Central 
Office, the other sent to the state factory 
inspector’s office where it is placed on 
file for reference by the deputy factory 
inspectors. 


In the two and a half years since the 
last amendment of the child labor law in 
Illinois, interesting data. is furnished by 
both the public and parochial schools’ 
representatives, bringing out many points 
of interest as to the terms upon which 
Chicago is issuing permission to its chil- 
dren to enter its industrial life. In all 
the tables presented, the arrangement 
gives the largest number of children at 
the top of the tables, and so on in de- 
creasing numbers, the smallest being 
given at the bottom. 


Nationality One of the most interest- 

of Working ing tables is that giving the 

Children. nationalities of the children 
going to work. 

Of the total number of children receiv- 
ing certificates July 1, 1903, to January 
I, 1906, 21% years in the public schools, 
there were, 


Of American parentage 986 or 3.2 per cent. 


Foreion =borm=s..cacscs 2841 9 See 

American born of for- 

eign parentage. ..... 26:81 Gas Olam 
80,643 


The overwhelming number of children 
born in the United States, 91 per cent, 
is a surprise and places the responsibil- 
ity for education and good conditions at 
our own door. The plea that it is the 
foreigners who bring down our educa- 
tional requirement is thus invalidated. 
Fearing a high test which their early en- 
vironment has not made it possible for 
them to meet might work a hardship 
upon the children from the old countries, 
a low educational standard has been set. 
It is for children born in America (of for- 
eign parentage largely, to be sure), 
brought up in the proximity of our public 
schools that we are setting conditions, as 


is clearly established by the table given 
above. 


Analyzed as to nationality of parent- 
age, these working children fall into the 
following groups: 
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AMERICAN BoRN. 


Nationality of Nationality of 
Parents. Parents. 
1—German ....8,408 9—Italian .... 800 
2—English ....3,761 10—Dutch ..... 620 
3—Bohemian ..3,608 11—Norwegian.. 5938 
Aah 1s Niet eeyeraiars 2,744 12—Danish .... 269 
5—Swedish ....2,304 138—French .... 184 
6—Russian ....1,977 14—Greek ..... 28 
7—Polish ...... 1,025 15—Spanish ... 2 
8—American ... 986 16—Turk ...... i 
TOtals scree . 27,802 


Those of American parentage stand 
eighth in the list of sixteen, while Ger- 
man percentage leads in sending 8,408 
children to work. The Italians stand 
ninth. 

The number of children born in for- 
eign countries, is distributed as follows: 


FOREIGN Born. 


Country. Number. Country. Number. 
1—Russia ...... 807 9—Norway ..... 63 
2—Germany .....553 10—Ireland ..... 48 
3—lItaly ........ 845 11—Denmark ... 46 
4—Bohemia .....323 12—Scotland .... 43 
5—England ..... 200 138—France ...... 29 
6—Sweden ...... 161 14—Greece ...... 12 
7—Poland ....... 110 15—Turkey ..... 2 
8—Holland ...... 98 16—Arabia ...... 1 

_ 2,841 


It is interesting to notice that the larg- 
est number of foreign born children are 
Russian, 807 children, which seems to 
indicate that the Russians are coming to 
Chicago in large numbers. The next 
country in line is Germany which sent us 
553 working children; while 16 countries 
furnish a varying number of children, 
even Turkey contributing two and 
Arabia, one. : 

Adding the children American born, 
but of foreign parentage, to those born in 
foreign countries, gives us the follow- 
ing table of percentages: 


PARENTAGE. 

Country. Number. Percentage. 
1—German-s oo. eee 8,961 26. 
2—Hnelishs, pee 3,961 12.9 
3—Bohemian sa. sic centers 3,931 12.8 
4——Trish= 0.5 snaiesane anton 2,792 9.1 
5—-Russianer. sasmeneiecin 2,784 9.08 
6—Swedish ............ 2,465 8. 
i=—Polishvece. cs oenari oe 1,135 3.6 
8—ltaliantccwites see 1,145 ond 
9—Holland (Dutch)..... 718 2:3 

10—Norwegian .......... 661 2.1 
11——Danishia ace 315 1.2 
12-—Hrenchytrsues Sateen 213 a7; 
13=-Greek nn. Feats 40 =al 
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German parents furnish a much larger 
per cent of children to the ranks of 
workers from our public schools than any 
other foreigners, the English coming 
next with 12.9 per cent., while we have 
only 3.2 per cent. of American parent- 
age. Eight countries stand higher in the 
table of percentages of children of for- 
eign parentage than Americans who 
constitute only 3.2 per cent., Russians 
furnishing 9.08 per cent. nearly three 
times as many. 

Of the 30,643 children securing certifi- 
cates during the two and one-half years, 
the boys numbered 67 per cent. or 20,- 
724; the girls number 32.4 per cent., or 
9,919. Nearly one-third of all the chil- 
dren going to work during the period are 


girls. 


School Grade Ferhaps the question of 
of Working paramount importance, 
Children 
among the many that nat- 
urally arise concerning these working 
children, is their educational equipment 
—the amount of education the child has 
actually received as shown by the grade 
which he leaves to go to work. 

The law of Illinois requires the sim- 
plest sort of educational test. New 
York! requires for all children under six- 
teen years of age a school record cer- 
tifying that the child has received in- 
struction in reading, spelling, writing, 
English grammar and geography and is 
familiar with the fundamental operation 
of arithmetic up to and including frac- 
tions. Twenty-one states have higher 
educational requirements than Illinois, 
which simply requires that a child must 
be able to read and write simple sen- 
tences in any language, or show a cer- 
tificate that he is attending night school. 

There can be no point of greater con- 
cern to the state, not only from the stand- 
point of citizenship but also of its in- 
dustrial life, than the education of these 
children so early entering the ranks of 
industry. The very fact that only 3.6 
per cent. of children are of American 
parentage and that they come from 
homes often of limited opportunity since 
they are forced so prematurely into the 
working world, should cause the state to 


[See Hand Book 1906, Child Labor Legisla- 
tion—National Consumers’ League. | 
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interpose the safeguard of a high educa- 
tional test. 

The following table giving the grades 
from which the children leave school to 
go to work, in our public schools, are 
of significance.. They are arranged with 
the largest number of children at the top 
of the table: 


CERTIFICATES. 

Grade. Number. Male. Female. 
8th 6,601 4,530 2,071 
6th 6,250 4,264 1,987 
5th 6,102 4,197 1,904 
7th 5,737 3,920 1,817 
4th 2,680 1,819 861 
9th 999 683 316 
8rd 937 630 307 
2nd 215 159 56 
10th 192 148 44 
11th 29 24 5 
1st 14 aah 3 
12th al 1 0 

Evening School 183 126 57 


This table shows much to be desired 
educationally. The largest number leav- 
ing school to go to work are from the 
eighth grade—a fact which is in a meas- 
ure gratifying and is largely due to 
better provisions of the amended child 
labor law, and the compulsory educa- 
tion law, passed at the same time. These 
two laws keep the children in school 
until actually fourteen years of age. The 
effect of the laws in increasing these 
upper grades is shown also by a compari- 
son of the public school enrollment be- 
fore and after the laws went into effect. 
Even with these safe-guards, the children 
who attend the eighth grade are only 
one-fifth of the whole number leaving to 
go to work, while 40 per cent. or 9,948 
of the total number whose grades are 
given are found in or below the fifth 
grade. 

When one considers how low the re- 
quirement of the first five grades is, how 
soon in these early years education is for- 
gotten if not followed up by higher at- 
tainment, the conclusion that practically 
40 per cent. of the children of Chicago 
go to work sanctioned by the state with 
little or no education, is not unfair. 

A table comparing by percentages boys 
and girls in proportion to total number 
of each going to work from the differ- 
ent grades shows great uniformity. 
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COMPARISON OF NATIONALITIES IN PAROCHIAL. 
ScHOOLS. 


American Born. 
1—Polish ....... 831 


Foreign Born. 
1—Poland ......150 
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Per cent. Per cent. 

No.of total No. total No. 

Grade. of Boys. of Boys. Girls. of Girls. 
8th 4530 20 2071 21 
6th 4264 20 1987 20 

5th 4197 20 1905 20.3 

7th 3920 14 1851 18 
4th 1819 8 861 8 
9th 683 3 316 o 
3rd 630 3 307 3 
2nd 159 il 56 5 


A slightly larger number of girls 
reach the eighth grade than boys. It 
is interesting to note that 4 per cent. 
more girls leave the seventh grade than 
boys, showing a greater tendency to let 
the boy go on and finish the eighth if 
he has attained the seventh grade. 

The figures and tables presented above 
have been taken from the public schools 
for a period of two and a half years, one 
year of which shows the records kept 
before the establishment of the Central 
Office. 


Record Lhe record from the paro- 

of Parochial chial schools begins with 

Schools. the inception of the Central 

Office, July 1, 1904, and furnishes very 

complete data for one year—to July 1, 
1905. 

A comparison can be made of the rec- 
ords of the parochial schoo! with the 
records of the public schools for the 
same year—July I, 1904 to July I, 1905: 


Total number of public school cer- 


GINCATES ISSUE sc sescictes ocnete. tieorece 11,542 
Total number of parochial school 
CeLrtincates iSSUCd ar assole ceaes oe 3,167 
Notalstor=onesVeatecs. seks Ces 14,709 
Per cent. parochial school certifi- 
CALCS Sear cisrerete crete een ies tee Wicks ive 21 


An interesting point comes out in com- 
paring for one year the public and paro- 
chial schools in the matter of sex which 
shows that a larger percentage of girls 
in the parochial schools secure certifi- 
cates. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Per cent. Per cent. 

total No. total No. 
Boys. Girls. of Boys. Girls. 
1689 1498 53 47 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Per cent. Per cent. 

total No. total No. 
Boys. Girls. of Boys. Girls. 
7983 3559 78 22 


2—Irish ........ 681 2—Germany ....102. 
38—German ..... 673 38—Bohemia...... 77 
4—Bohemian ...309 4—Austria...... 54 
5—French ...... 68 5—Italy..... re 
6—Italian ...... 41 6—Russia....... 43: 
7—American ... 21 7—Canada..... Pea by, 
8—Lithuanian... 6 8—Ireland..... Fs bi | 
9—Russian ..... 4 9—England...... 8 
10—Dutch ....... 2 10—Belgium...... 6 
11—Norwegian... 2 11—Hungary..... 3 
12—Canadian .... 2 12—France....... 2 
18—Swedish ..... 2 18—Lithuania.... 2 
14—-Bavaria..... or 

15—Brazil....... soe 

16—Norway...... Ll 

2,641 526 


Poland leads in both tables having a 
total of 981, or 31 per cent. of the entire 
number. ‘The relative position of Ire- 
land in the two tables is of interest, 
standing second in the first table and 
eighth in the second. 681 children or 22 
per cent were born of Irish parentage in 
America. While in the other table we 
find only eleven children born in Ireland 
seeking “working papers.” 

The total number of children Ameri- 
can born of foreign parentage from the 
parochial schools is 2,620 or 81.7 per 
cent.; of children born in foreign coun- 
tries 526 or 16 per cent.; American born 
of American parentage, 21 or .7 per cent. 

Here, as in the public schools, one 
sees that the problem is with the Ameri- 
can born children whose education the 
state has power to control through its: 
compulsory education and child labor 
laws. A compulsory education law re- 
quiring the children to remain in school 
until 16 years old unless they complete 
a required amount of work, possibly 
through the fifth grade and over the 
fourteenth birthday, would assure to us. 
a better educated citizenship. 

The grades from which the children 
leave the parochial schools to go to work,. 
are as follows: 


Boys. Girls.. 
5th 323 4th olan 
6th 301 5th 304 
7th 265 6th 260 
4th 263 7th 167 
8th 182 3rd 157 
3rd 124 2nd 58 
2nd 65 1st 9 
1st High school, 8 


8 
High school, 46 


From School to Work in Chicago 


The highest number of boys leave 
from the fifth grade and of the girls 
from the fourth; while of the total num- 
ber, 3,167, 1,683—or 53 per cent.—leave 
below or from the fifth grade. Of the 
total number of the certificates issued, 18 
per cent. of the boys were in the sixth 
grade, and twenty per cent. of the girls 
were in the fifth grade. 


A comparison of the ages, 
weights and heights of 
children securing age and 
school certificates from the parochial 
attendant during the month of June, 
1005, follows: 


72.7 per cent. of the boys were 14 years and 
under 15 years. 
27.3 per cent. of the boys were 15 years and 
under 16 years. 
85 per cent. of the girls were 14 years and 
under 15 years. 
15 per cent. of the girls were 15 years and 
under 16 years. 
Average height of boys, 14 yrs., 4 ft. and 8 in. 
s o “ 15 yrs., 5 ft. and 7 in: 
of girls, 14 yrs., 4 ft. and 9 in. 
~ ss oS 15 yrs., 5 ft. and 1 in. 
“weight of boys, 14 yrs., 89 6/10 Ibs. 
= = 4g 15 yrs., 93 8/10 lbs. 
of girls, 14 yrs., 93 8/10 Ibs. 
ee " ss 15 yrs., 108 lbs. 


The table shows the boys of 15 years 
receiving permission to work average 
nearly a foot taller and about four 
pounds heavier than the boys of four- 
teen; and the girls of fifteen years aver- 
age nearly one-half a foot taller and 
about 15 pounds heavier than the girls 
whose ages average 14 years. There is 
an almost human appeal in these few 
added inches and pounds of the older 
children. At this formative period of 
child life this added year of freedom 
from the industrial grindmill, spent at 
home and in school under stimulating 
influence with liberty to grow and de- 
velop is a year of grace. 

Would it be too much for a state in- 
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terested in growing strong men and 
women, to exact that all children be kept 
from factory work until they have nearly 
or quite attained their normal growth? 

Fifty-nine children applied to the paro- 
chial school attendant in this one year 
who could not meet the simple require- 
ment of the law, not being able to read 
or write simple sentences in any lan- 
guage, and so to each the certificate was 
reitused. Many of these returned after 
the lapse of two or three months joy- 
fully claiming that they could read and 
write, and were found upon examination 
able to pass the test. No matter with 
how much anger they had left the Cen- 
tral Office because the certificate grant- 
ing liberty to work had been denied 
them, they invariably expressed their 
gratitude to the attendant that this edu- 
cation (?) had been required of them. 

But how pitifully small a requirement 
that can be compassed in three months’ 
time! And how easily lost! 

This study of working children in Chi- 
cago emphasizes from every side the ne- 
cessity of a higher educational require- 
ment in our compulsory school law be- 
fore children are allowed to leave school 
and join the ranks of wage earners. A 
mere beginning is made in the present 
child labor law, a mere naming of the 
word education, as it were. Illinois has 
fallen in the scale of literacy of children 
between ten and fourteen years of age 
from the fifth place in the list of states 
to the thirteenth, in comparing the census 
of 1890 with that of 1900. 

If Illinois would regain her lost 
ground and rise higher in the point of 
literacy, the children leaving the public 
and parochial schools must have enough 
education to remember some portion of 
it, and the ranks of child workers must 
not be filled with school children—4o per 
cent. of whom in the public schools and 
53 per cent. in the parochial schools, are 
in or under the fifth grade. 


Houses Supplying Charitable Institutior q 


i f a Supply House must be sub- 
To secure a place in this Directory the name 0 
mitted by an Institution purchasing from it, and known to the publishers of 


CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. Published every Saturday. 


Awnings. 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y 
Carpets. 


WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 


JAMHS M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 
NEAL & HYDE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee and Tea. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 Bast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 

398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO 


Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THD H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
Fish. 


THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West Street, New York. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 
Fish, Salt and Provisions. 
CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 
Furniture and Bedding. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 


Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 

135 West Forty-second street, New York. 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. J. CALLANAN, 

41 Vesey street, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 

Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
B. FISCHER & CO., 

393 Greenwich street, New York. 
W. B. A. JURGENS, 

Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRANCIS 8, LHGGETT & CO., 

128 Franklin street, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 

32 South Front st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVBEAGH & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

PARK & TILFORD, 

917 Broadway, New York. 
SEEMAN BROS., : 


Hudson and North Moore stre 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., Senneitern 


Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 


JOHN §S. SILLS & SONS 


North River & 37th Street, N : 
R. C. WILLIAMS € COss= aor 


56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO; 


Fourth avenue, Thirteenth stre 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., et, New York. 


0 Third avenue, New York. 


WHITH, VAN GLAHN & CO., 

15 Chatham square, New York. 
F. F. WITTE HARDWARE CO. 

106 Chambers street, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and i 


Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, a 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. : 


Hospital Supplies. ae 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 


J. S. BARRON & CO., 
127 Franklin street, New York. 
c. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 3 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
SAMUEL LEWIS, ; 
126 Pearl street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., th, 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. — 


Kitchen Equipment. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CoO., 

264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSE CO., 

43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 

130 West Forty second street, New York. 

MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 

48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


AMERICAN MANGLE & ROLLER CO., 
Racine, Wis. 


Linens. Te 
GEO. P. BOYCE & CO., tS 
35 White street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th Streets, New York. 
Office Files ahd Furniture. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 

19 West Highteenth street, New York. 
CLARKH & BAKER CoO., 

258 Canal street, New York. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CoO., 

168 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. BDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THH H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
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Shoes. 1 
BAY STATE SHOP & LEATHER CO., : < 
40 Hudson street, New York. : 
Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
[439 West street, New York. 2 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 4 
BRAMHUALL, DEAND CO., oe 
264 Water street, New York. 
Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Wood. 
CLARK & WILKINS, 
Hleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth St., N. ¥. 
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